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Fractions indefinitely small 
Of interests infinitely great, 
Count in Love’s learned wit for all, 
And have the dignity of fate. 


Not to unveil before the gaze 
Of an imperfect sympathy, 

In aught we are, is the sweet praise 
And the main sum of modesty. 


Love blabb’d of is a great decline; 
A careless word unsanctions sense ; 
But he who casts Heaven’s truth to swine 
Consummates all incontinence. 
—Patmore. 


THE BUILDER. 


When on my eyes a glamour lies, 
And Fancy beckons with her train, 
I scoff at her fantastic guise 
As one whose promises are vain. 


For once I loitered in her hall, 

And love and joy and peace seemed there ; 
But with the morn she showed me all 

My. palaces dissolved in air. 


But since no more her phantoms lure, 
Or bind me with their silken chain, 
By toil and patience I am sure 
To rear my palace walls again. 


THE COMING WORSHIP. 
A Home-Talk by J. H. N., Oneida, May 21, 1866. 
Wwe is to be the result of our Commu- 
nity labors? What is to be built of all 
the material we have gathered together? At 
Oneida we have established a social system ; at 
Wallingford we are founding an educational sys- 
tem or university; at New York we are de- 
veloping a new business system. Now the ques- 
tion is, What are these going to support? One 
answer would be that they are intended for the 
support of the press. But the question still 
remains, What is the press going to support ? 
What is to be erected on all this preparation 
and foundation? The vision that presents it- 
self to me as a final answer to this question, is 
that of a temple for the worship of God. That 
is the structure that is to be built, and all that 
we have done up to this time is but an intro- 
duction to, and a gathering of material for, this 
higher work. 
The Jews, as related in the Old Testament, 


in which they accumulated wealth, organized 
a kingdom, and came to rejoice in the pros- 
perity of their king and their nation ; and yet 
the final blossoming of their career did not come 
until Solomon built a temple in which God 
could be worshiped. The most glorious sight, 
perhaps, which the world has seen, both social- 
ly and spiritually, was that in which all the 
tribes of Israel looked to Jerusalem as their 
chief joy, and to the temple as the great glory 
of Jerusalem, to which the nation as one man 
went up to worship. 

Something corresponding to that is yet be- 
fore us—a work, in respect to which all that 
we have done so far is only as the gathering of 
ready material. I am not speaking of build- 
ing a literal temple ; Iam speaking of devel- 
oping a true system of worship—of acceptable 
intercourse with God. Our reaction from the 
cant and hypocrisy of the churches has al- 
most deprived us of the conception of worship- 
ing God in any outward way. We have heard 
so many odious prayers that we dislike to look 
at or touch the idea of praying externally. 
But it is perfectly certain, after all, that the 
very first and most important object of the or- 
gans of speech i3 not for conversing with one 
another but to speak toGod. If we have not 
all learned this, we have not got beyond the 
alphabet of truth. 

You may say that we must speak to God in 
our hearts. Very good. And if we begin 
with speaking to God in this way and follow it 
faithfully, the things done in our hearts will 
seek to express themselves in our bodies. Un- 
less you mean to give up your bodies to cor- 
ruption, and put them out of the church as in- 
capable of worshiping God, you must conclude 
that the body can become a helpmeet to the 
soul. It follows then that the first office of our 
vocal organs is worship ; that the first business 
of music is worship ; and that the end of all 
labor and social intercourse is the worship of 
God. We must not expect to get the victory 
over the grave until we begin to put our bodies 
to the same work that our hearts are engaged 
upon. 

I do not know how this is to come, but I am 
certain it is not in the way followed by the 
churches. I know that the cant and cere- 
mony of formal religionists are hateful to God. 
When the system of worship that pleases 
him conies, no doubt it will be something 
entirely new; it will take all this material 
pertaining to the bodily life, and work it into 
new combinations. 


But I think I can now give you the idea 





that willbe the germ of all that is to come in 











to true worship is the idea of the presence 
of God. Get the faith that fully realizes this 
idea—that conceives of God as a living, per- 
sonal being who may be spoken to and who 
can speak to us—and you have the germ of 
all worship. Simple as is this idea of a pres- 
ent God, it requires all the earnestness of faith 
to maintain it. The churches have not any 
such conception. They say in commencing 
prayer, “O Lord, we come into thy pres- 
ence,” &c., making it evident that they do 
not consider themselves always in his presence. 
They conceive of God as dwelling in a private 
sanctum where they must seek him when they 
feel like praying. The true idea is that God is 
present everywhere as a third party in every 
interview that is goingon. You cannot stop 
to talk with your neighbor without God being 
present. He is here as a spectator at every 
meeting we have, at every rehearsal of the or- 
chestra, every performance on the piano, and 
every transaction whatsoever. 


Now there is a method by which you can 
test whether you really believe this truth or 
not. When the orchestra used to perform 
here, it sometimes happened that we had some 
distinguished visitor present who was supposed 
to be a superior judge of music; and on such 
occasions all the members of the band played 
to that visitor. They had him in mind all the 
while, and it helped them to play. They 
played apparently to the whole audience as 
usual, but the special incitement of the occa- 
sion was the fact that they were playing to this 
one person. What did this mean? It was 
simply an illustration of the principle that in 
whatever you do you constantly have reference 
to the presence that impresses you most.-— 
When two girls are talking with one another, if 
a young man whom they wish to please comes 
by, though they appear to continue to talk to 
each other, they really say everything with ref- 
erence tohim. Soif you really believe God 
is ever present, though you address your re- 
marks to each other you will really be talking 
with reference to him; and if you do not talk 
to God it is because you do not believe he is 
present. 

If the Governor of the State sat beside me 
and I went on talking to the assembly as I am 
now doing, I could not help thinking all the 
time that I was talking to the Governor— 
that he was the important character in the au- 
dience. And in believing that God is pres- 
ent with us I cannot help doing the same. 
Again, as in the presence of the Governor it 
might be proper for me to turn from address- 
ing you and speak to him directly, so there 
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is the same propriety in our addressing God 
at any time. If we admit the idea that 
God is a present, personal being with whom 
we can talk, simple vocal prayer or conversa- 
tion of some kind will surely come. 


Then we may go a little further and in- 
quire into the method to be used in prayer or 
communion with God through the agency of 
the vocal organs. It is certain that we must 
keep the system used by the churches out of 
our way. The truth is there is but little dif- 
ference in the method of worship between the 
Protestant or Reformed churches and the Ro- 
man Catholics. While the latter use printed 
prayers, the former though assuming to have 
forsaken formalities, yet have a manner of pray- 
ing that is substantially the same as if printed. 
They have a certain routine of expressions that 
every minister gets by heart, and only varies 
slightly on different occasions. The ininister 
does not need a written or a printed prayer, 
because he has a set of expressions committed 
to memory, amounting to the same thing as 
reading out of a book; and some of these ex- 
pressions are of very doubtful propriety. 

What would be thought of our manners, if 
in addressing a Governor, we should use the 
obsolete phraseology of two hundred years ago, 
and referring to his high position should com- 
mence in this strain: “* OQ Governor, thou art 
exalted,” &c.? Would that be a suitable style 
of address to make to sucha person? Now the 
churches have got into this particular method 
of thouing and theeing God, as though he were 
a Quaker. I cannot see the least propriety in 
it. Go back to Christ and the apostles, and 
you will find nothing of these absurd specialities. 
I advise you when addressing God in secret or 
elsewhere, to get rid of this theeing and thou- 
ing, and try to frame an address to him 
such as you would consider respectful and be- 
coming if made to a parent or superior. I think 
you would not generally begin with the word 
O, in addressing a man that you honored. 


We can thus realize to a certain extent how 
improper and unpleasing to God it must be to 
approach him with the ridiculous antiquated 
style of address that is commonly used. In 
sincerely offering our bodies a living sacrifice he 
will lead us to worship him in spirit and in 
truth, and not with lifeless formality—-to honor 
him with our voices, with music, and with every 
faculty, in ways as simple and artistic, to say 
the least, as those of our best intercourse with 
each other. 


A QUESTION OF BARBARISM. 


E observe the question is still mooted in 

an agricultural paper whether the Bar- 

berry shrub has the effect to blast oats growing 
in its vicinity, some writers maintaining the af- 
firmative. We would ask those who hold this 
opinion, how it is possible for the pollen of the 
barberry to blast oats, when the former has blos- 
somed and gone to seed at least ten days be- 
fore the time for the earliest sowing of the lat- 
ter to be in head? Certainly some other in- 
fluence than barberry pollen must operate to 
produce the effect. We have always thought the 





theory about oats being blasted by the barberry 
was an old-fogy notion, that would disappear be- 
fore the light of truth and investigation ; and we 
must continue to think so until the advocates of 
the theory shall bring better proof in support 
of it than mere assertion. M. % 


THE SOCIALISTS OF 1843. 
II. 
E continue below our extracts from the 
writings and speeches of the men who 
led in the Fourieristic enthusiasm of 1843, 
and who have since occupied prominent po- 
sitions in literature or public life : 


Mr. Riptey. 

(Geo. Rietey, formerly a Unitarian minister, founder of 
“ Brook Farm,” for many years literary editor of the New York 
Tribune, and editor of the new American Cyclopedia. } 

How much is to be achieved before the dawn 
of that universal unity for which we pray and 
labor? Is there now even individual unity? 
Have we now such a thing as a whole man? 
No! Humanity is now all dissevered—tongues 
—heads—hearts—arms—limbs—all tumbling 
and jostling each other in the fierce whirlpool of 
this dislocated society. ‘That is indeed a truth- 
ful type of the effect of civilization on human 
nature (applause.) 1 say we are not whole men. 
I say that the institutions of society have dislo- 
cated us (applause.) * * * * In that 
glorious future we hope for unity—unity such 
as the great Author of our race designed. Then 
will there be such a oneness as is felt in the phys- 
ical body—in which the slightest pain in the re- 
motest nerve is sympathized with by all the 
others (applause). That unity will not be con- 
fined to the churches on Sunday—but it will be 
felt in all its blessed influences everywhere and 
at all times—it will be seen in the fields—in the 
workshops—everywhere where man meets his 
brother man foie’. Everywhere it will 
animate us. Every day will then be wholly 
consecrated to the highest purposes—under the 
abiding consciousness of the presence of that 
power whose we are, and with devotion and love 
to all our brethren with whom we are called to 
walk in company through this brief pilgrimage 
of life (loud applause.) —Phalanz,p. 101. 

Mr. Cuannine. 

(Witu1am Henry Caannine, a distinguished Unitarian preach- 
er, editor of The Present, author of Biographies of Wm. Ellery 
Channing, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, &c.] 

We need be anxious but on one account ; and 
that is lest we be unworthy of this sublime re- 
form. Who are we, that we should have the 
honor of giving our lives to this grandest of all 

ossible human endeavors, the establishment of 

niversal Unity, of the reign of Heaven on 
Earth? Truly “out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings has the Lord ordained strength.”— 
Kings and holy men have desired to see the 
things we see, and have not been able. Let our 
desire be, that our imperfections—our unfaith- 
fulness do not hinder the progress of Love and 
Truth and Joy. —p. 115. 


Mr. Dawa. 


(CuarLes A. Dana, a member of the Brook Farm Association, 
afterwards editor of the New York Tribune and of the new 
American Cyclopedia, late Assistant Secretary of War, and 
editor of the Chicago Daily Republican.] 

When the future condition of Humanity lies 
before us, and we behold a United Race moving 
in beauty and intelligence to the fulfillment of 
its divine destiny, all present men and achieve- 
ments sink into insignificance. But to be reiis- 
sured and convinced that our efforts are not 
worthless or ineffectual, we need only to look 
back to civilization. Measured with it, the 
most defective of our Associations is a paradise. 
The stale interests, empty excitements and pal- 
try rewards which it brings before us, are, at 
their best for a whole life, not worth an hour of 
the true human activity that the rudest form of 
the combined order produces. In all points of 
view the contrast is similar. In every aspect of 


Civilization we behold the falsehood, injustice, 


the oppression of the weak, the blind folly of 
the strong, increasing disorder and general un- 
happiness. In life it is the same tragedy to all, 
whether it wears out in dullness and inanity, or is 
fooled off in empty shows, or as happens with a 
great part of mankind, is one prolonged scene 
of want, of misery and of degradation. Its in- 
stitutions nowhere guarantee the satisfaction of 
the simplest necessities of man, or embody the 
idea of brotherhood, of union, and of mutual 
help. No man feels that he is in the midst of 
his friends, but each with the same sorrowful 
distrust seeks his own selfish path, sundered, 
hostile, miserable, destroying each other. Yet 
each filled with irrepressible longings for an un- 
known unity—such are men in civilized society. 
But even in the infant state of our practical en- 
terprise this is greatly changed. Struggling as 
all our Associations still are, with obstacles that 
might almost seem impassable, limited in num- 
bers and in means, with hardly the germ of a 
Harmonic Organization, we have for ourselves 
at least settled the problem and experimentally 
confirmed our original conviction, that a better 
social state awaited Humanity in the course of 
the Divine Providence. And Iam sure that no 
man not entirely prejudiced, could for any 
length of time witness even the imperfect opera- 
tion of universal principles, which we are able 
to obtain, without being convinced that man 
was formed for social unity, and without re- 
garding civilized disunity with horror and pity. 
I do not hesitate to say that we already have 
glimpses of that sublime harmony for which 
humanity is destined. Though it will arrive 
long after you and I have been withdrawn from 
this sphere of action, it is still an unspeakable 
happiness to Jabor for its advent. And in the 
fruit of our labors we shall leave to those who 
come after us the noblest inheritance in our 
power! —p. 280. 
Mr. GREELEY. 

[Hon. Horace GREELEY, chief editor of the New York Tribune, 
ex-member of Congress, author of a History of the Great Re- 
bellion, &c.] 

Mr. Greeley referred [speech at Albany, May, 
1842] to the results of the combined efforts of 
society in civilized countries, contrasting them 
with the conveniences of the wild and untutored 
savage. The rapidity of traveling upon roads— 
the post-office, and especially our common- 
school system, carrying its blessings to almost 
every child, were the results of combination of 
interests for the general good. He referred to 
the greater advantages for education which 
these Associations would present, ane closed by 
a brief statement of the beneficial operations of 
a small Association in Roxbury, Mass. He had 
visited it, and under all its disadvantages he had 
seen blessed results flowing from it. There all 
the members dwelt in concord and harmony, 
free from the vexations, cares and oppressions, 
which bear down so many thousands of the suf- 
fering poor in all parts of the land. 

—Tribune, May 20, 1842. 


. Mr. Gopwin. 

ParkE Gopwin, editor of the New York Evening Post, author 
of A Popular View of the Doctrines of Fourier, Constructive 
and Pacific Democracy, A History of France, &c.] 

Before we close we have one word to say to 
the Christian world. It is this: The great cause 
of the day, is the cause of Social Unity. It is 
taking deep root into. the hearts and aspira- 
tions of men. The masses of the working-men, 
ground to death by the oppressions of actual 
society, are looking earnestly to the principle of 
combined effort for relief. They are beginning 
to move in their might. Shall their movement 
be directed by Christianity or by the opponents 
of Christianity ? Shall they fall into the hands of 
those who, like Mr. Owen, are unable to see the 
divine glories of the revelation of the Son of 
God, or shall they be instructed into the asso- 
ciative principles of one, who acknowledged 
Christ as the source of all life and truth, and 
who, for forty years, in loneliness and obloquy, 


‘patiently sought to do the will of his master in 


Heaven. Oh, my friends, this is no trivial 





question! Issues, more momentous than the 
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n can well depict, hang upon the decision. 

t us, then, with a seriousness of conviction 
that sinks to the innermost centre of our hearts, 
beseech you to look into these things with the 
calmness, sagacity, and independence which will 
do honor to the disciples of the Savior. 

—Phalanz, p. 280. 
Mr. Dana. 

What matter if philosophy, lost in meta- 
a falsities and sophistical nothings, and 
aith long ago deceived and plundered, are ready 
to deny the inmost convictions of the soul ? 
What matter if those who have been charged 
with the most solemn office—the discovery of 

-Truth—in their failure to solve the fatal prob- 
lems, of which themselves and all of us pay the 
forfeit, declare that a solution is impossible, and 
that the great mass of men are forever doomed 
to the same wretched and pitiable existence? 
What matter even if the teachers of a religion 
which ought never to have been polluted by 
such blasphemous scepticism, dare to say that 
the benevolent and all-wise Creator has ap- 
pointed this world and its inhabitants, with their 
almost infinite capacities for joy and goodness to 
perpetual misfortune and suffering? We ought 
only the more earnestly and immoveably to pro- 
test against such errors, and to stand firm on 
those original intuitions which the heart, in every 
glow of enthusiasm, instinctively renews and 
clings to, in spite of the bewilderment of the un- 
derstanding. There és for Man a higher and no- 
bler Destiny on Earth; there is a divinely ordained 
social order of Justice and Unsullied Honor and 
Spiritual Beauty: there és for the nations a future 
of Universal Peace and Unity. “This is all 
fine, “ suy the sceptics, “ it is beautiful: would to 
God it were now real. But it is too good by far, 
it is impracticable, it is impossible.” No, it is 
not too good; it cannot beso. Can anything be 
too good for God to bestow upon his immortal 
children? Observe the magnificent abode he 
has prepared forus. See the beauty with which 
it is decked, and the means of comfort and hap- 
piness it is furnished with. Mark too, the won- 
derful balances and influences whereby Nature 
is maintained in harmonious order. Is it possi- 
ble that so abundant an outlay of the Universal 
Energies has been made for no results more 
perfect than those we now see attained? And 
then, too,look at Man. To what end these rest- 
less powers of mind, and these yearning affec- 
tions? To what end these irrepressible aspira- 
tions and hopes? To what end this perpetual 
discontent, this longing for a good, ever ideal 
and unattained ? —p. 311. 

Mr. Gopwin. 


The time has come, when all partial move- 
ments of Reform must fulfill and complete 
each other, and flow together in one, onward, 
mighty movement towards Universal Unity :— 

Unity of Man with Man in true Society : 

Unity of Man with God in true Religion: 

Unity of Man with Nature in Creative Art 
and Industry. 


Our flag is given to the breeze; __ its three-fold 
Motto is full of the power of Faith and Hope 
and Charity. Let all true hearts join in its 
benediction, and aid in its fulfilment !—p. 333. 

Why men with such high and hoble aspi- 
rations in their youth, should now apparently 
ignore the cause to which they so zealously 
committed themselves, remains to be explain- 
ed. It is true their practical efforts to realize 
the sublime ideal of social unity then failed. 
But it was only because they had not the 
right leader. Let them go back to Jesus 
Christ instead of Fourier as a teacher of so- 
cialism, and they will find that all their prophe- 
cies and hopes were true. There is not one of 
their most ardent anticipations but is being 
realized by those who in connection with 
J. H. Noyes have sought to found socialism 
in loyalty to Christ. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 
New- York, June 3d, 1866. 

Dear Epiror:—It may interest the readers of the 
Crrcutar to hear that Mr. Sidney Howard Gay, who 
has held the editorial chair of the Mew York Tribune 
since the resignation of Charles A. Dana in 1861, 
will relinquish it on the 15th inst., in favor of Mr. 
John Russell Young. Previously to his connection 
with the Tribune, Mr. Gay was editor of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard. He is a gentleman of fine literary 
tastes and wide mental culture, whose strong antag- 
onism to the hideous evil that lately poisoned the 
politics and the morals of our land, well qualified 
him to be the co-laborer of Horace Greeley in the 
great work of its abolition. His health suffers 
through his past efforts, but although he resigns the 
editorship, he will still continue to write for the Tri- 
bune. It may be suggested that the public acknowl- 
edge only Mr. Greeley as the editor of that paper. 
He is, in the abstract, but not practically. He writes 
for it, travels and addresses letters to it, and has a 
leading voice in its policy, but he has no leisure for 
duties of detail. An acting editor must read all let- 
ters and editorials sent for publication, engage wri- 
ters and correspondents, and receive visitors, who 
monopolize much of his time. He has little left for 
writing. 

THE NEW TRIBUNE. 

Mr. Young who succeeds Mr. Gay, is only about 
six-and-twenty. His journalistic life commenced in 
Philadelphia, upon The Press, the well known organ 
of John W. Forney. He was then but seventeen, 
and was engaged to read proof. He was quickly 
promoted to the city department as a reporter, 
speedily was requested to write editorials, and, at the 
age of twenty-one, became chief editor. The Press 
was the leading political paper of Pennsylvania, and 
was noted, also, for its liierary tone. Mr. Young’s 
position required an intimate knowledge of local 
and national politics, and considerable esthetic cul- 
ture. How thoroughly he equalled its requirements, 
is well remembered by his astute employer, and by 
the Pennsylvania public. Forney often electrified 
the readers of The Press by brilliant letters from 
Washington, signed “Occasional.” Many of the 
best of these were ascribed to the pen of Mr. Young, 
who, when Forney was overloaded with political 
work, indited them either in Philadelphia, or from 
Washington, when aiding Forney in the conduct of 
The Chronicle in that city. Mr. Young was engaged 
by Jay Cooke, the celebrated banker, to write arti- 
cles upon United States Bonds, and establish agen- 
cies in different cities for their sale. Upon the close 
of his labors, he accepted a position as an editorial 
writer upon the 7ribune. His value was soon felt. 
His suggestive mind required no stimulus from his 
senior, but called up topics apt to the moment, treat- 
ing them with marked ability. 

Qualifications are exacted of an editor of the 
Tribune, not demanded by any New York paper, ex- 
cept, perhaps the Evening Post. Those papers have 
led the van of progress, both political and social, for 
a quarter of a century. They have delivered mortal 
blows at slavery, have been foremost in denoun- 
cing intemperance and capital punishment, and ear- 
nest in advocating a socialistic reorganization of so- 
ciety. They have also given due attention to the 
rising question of woman’s rights, which will prob- 
ably succeed that of the abolition of slavery among 
progressives. All these topics have received from 
Mr. Young an enlightened survey, and under his 
keen perception of the public pulse, they will doubt- 
less be treated, as they arise, with both force and 
moderation. 

GEN. SCOTT. 

The past week has beeneventful. Gen. Scott has 
departed for another world, and the Fenians com- 
bined the distant rattle of their musketry in Canada: 
with the volleys fired over his West Point grave. 
Though a man of great military science, judgment 
and energy in his younger days, the old General was 
not considered a genius. He would doubtless have 
been eclipsed in the field by several leaders in our 
late war. Combined with his talents were laugha- 
ble social weaknesses. His egotism was immense. 
His conversation turned frequently upon himself, and 
he appeared to think that the public eye was con- 


stantly upon him. He was an embodiment, also, of 
old-fashioned aristocracy. “Are you the box-keeper ?”” 
inquired a man of him once at the theatre. “Do 
you see anything about me, sir, to lead you to sup- 
pose that I am a box-keeper?” fiercely retorted the 
old General. Reforms met with but little sympa- 
thy from him. Abolition he detested until forced to 
accept it. Other, and more advanced topics, doubt- 
less never received from him even a supercilious 
glance. He was essentially a man of a past age, 
As an instrument of Providence in casting honor 
upon the American arms, and largely aiding in bring- 
ing to a close the wars of 1812 and with Mexico, he 
will be entitled to the enduring consideration of the 
American people. 
THE IRISH. 

The Fenians are at last at work. They have 
crossed into Canada, slaughtering and being slaugh- 
tered. Their attack will arouse the British Govern- 
ment to the necessity of modifying the abuses of its 
sway in Ireland. If ine periodical killing of Brit- 
ish subjects is to be the penalty of English mal- 
administration, the good sense of John Bull will 
lead him to lessen it. 

As America seems destined gradually to absorb the 
more ignorant part of the Irish nation, it is a pity 
that we cannot import them all over here at once, dis- 
tribute them throughout the country, and Jeaven them 
in a generation by the means of free schools and news- 
papers, into good citizens. They are the only ele- 
ment of trouble in our politics, and rowdyism in our 
cities. While ignorant they are blind and brutal ; 
when educated, their latent genius adorns every walk 
of science and of art. 

A WORKMEN’S PIC NIC. 

I was led recently to a picnic of ship carpenters 
at Jones’ Wood. They are ona strike for the re- 
duction of their day’s labor to eight hours instead of 
ten. Speeches were to be made, and I wished to 
hear the arguments advanced. A mass of young 
roughs and working girls were to be seen dancing 
upon a platform to a fine band of music. They 
were mostly Irish or children of Irishmen. Their 
education had been limited to the junior classes of 
our public schools, and their literature to the New- 
York Ledger ; but American civilization shone even 
through these dim media. There was no fighting, 
and the few cases of drunkenness were guarded by 
friends from being troublesome. Good clothes, with 
the polka and vulse a deux temps, were substituted for 
the rags and jigs that would have been their lot had 
their parents remained a few years longer at home. 
Their mutual intercourse was not without its novelty. 
“ Mag, a friend o’ mine,” composed the ceremony of 
introduction, and I was somewhat startled by a 
smart slap, nominally playful, but really in earnest, 
administered by a young man upon the shoulder of 
a girl who had in some way offended him. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR PLAN. 

Late in the afternoon, as the dancing closed, 
speeches were made upon the philosophy of the eight- 
hour movement. A chairman with a strong brogue, 
recommended every young lady, who had a beau, 
to discharge him unless he favored the eight-hour 
movement. He then introduced in succession, a 
mass of political blowers, whose burden was, that if 
the honest working-man wanted to work only eight 
hours a day, he should not be required to do more. 
They knew little about the subject, but were on 
hand to advocate anything that would bring them 
future votes. By-the-way, the honest working-man 
has brawny shoulders, and excites admiration by his 
physical manhood. If the honest working-man 
would only clean his teeth, how much more present- 
able an object he would be! if the eight-hour re- 
form gave him leisure for that alone, it would have 
accomplished a mission. 

I am decidedly in favor of the eight-hour move- 
ment. There are two theories regarding govern- 
ment. One is to give full political and social liberty, 
leaving society to evolve the right through a suffer- 
ing experience. The other is to enforce the right 
through despotism. This latter course would spare 
much pain, did those in authority know what the 
right was. They know it but partially, and they are 
not therefore to be trusted. We progress, therefore, 





on the let-alone principle till some glaring abuse be- 
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comes manifest to the majority, and an arbitrary law 
suppresses it. Factory workers once labored twelve 
to fourteen hours a day, and the law limited the ex- 
action of employers to ten. An enlarged civilization 
commences to feel that ten hours’ labor is exhaust- 
ive to the physica! energies, and a bar to mental 
progress. The law will soon aguin interfere, and 
contract the hours of labor to eight. Work, even if 
unvaried, wou!d then be pursued with but little re- 
pugnance, and increased health and intelligence 
would be the general result. Arguments may be 
advanced, that the prices of production would be 
raised, but the same arguments were offered when 
the limit to ten hours was proposed. Society has 
yet been a gainer by the reform. The question de- 
mands more space than the CrrcuLAR can allow 
me. 

Near the festive gathering of ship-carpenters, a 
mass of Germans were holding a pic-nic in Hamil- 
ton Park. Men and women stood in a crowd before 
a German speaker, who addressed them in English. 
“My vriends, I propose tree cheers for our old gom- 
rade Henry Meyer. Hep, Hep, Hurrah!’ A Ger- 
man addressing a body of Germans in English! 
Here was another instance of American amalgama- 
tion of peoples. 

NEW FUEL. 

An excitement among capitalists is commencing 
npon the subject of peat. As it can be furnished for 
less than $2 a ton, it will soon supersede coal in dis- 
tricts where the latter is brought from distant local- 
ities. It has long been used in Germany and Ire- 
land, but, from its bulk in comparison to its density, 
has been unavailable for transportation. Machinery 
now concentrates it to the consistence of anthracite, 
and having but few ashes and@ no clinkers, it has a 
decided advantage over the latter, which wastes 30 
per cent. in them. Its heat is more fierce, its flame 
cheerful as that of bituminous coal, and being free 
from sulphur, it is far preferable for the preparation 
of iron and steel for machinery, and also for fam#y 
use. Constitutions of sedentary persons have been 
ruined by the constant inhalation of sulphurous gas 
from anthracite. To this, combined with the 
changeable climate, we can trace the vast amount of 
consumption in New England, where winters are 
longer and severer than in more southern latitudes. 
I understand that the Hartford and New Haven rail- 
road has bought up all the procurable peat lands 
along its route. N. 


SHAKER SPIRITUALISM. 
0. C., May 31, 1866. 

Dear CrrcuLaR: I have been much interested 
in the series of articles which recently appeared in 
your columns about the Shakers. They are written 
in a spirit of truthful discrimination which ought to 
commend them even to the Shakers themselves. 
There is, however, one point to which I will call your 
attention, and which I have thought deserving of 
note in such a review of their position and principles, 
viz., the attitude of the Shakers toward Hades. 
They claim that the so-called “ spiritual manifesta- 
tions” originated with them, and were in their midst 
years before the outside world had anything of the 
kind; and that the spirits forewarned them when 
they were about to “depart unto the Gentiles.” 
They anticipated for a long time, and perhaps still 
do, great accessions to their numbers, as the result 
of the “rapping” movement. While with them, the 
spirits generally manifested themselves through me- 
diums in the way of exhortations and physical opera- 
tions similar in tendency and character to what are 
seen in “ spiritual circles” at the present day. Thus 
much I learned from conversation with members of 
the Shaker society; and what they told me agrees 
with statements found in the American Cyclopedia 
under the heading “ Spiritualism: “In the spring 
of 1843 the societies of Shakers at New Lebanon 
and Watervliet, N. Y., and several other Commu- 
nities of that fraternity, almost simultaneously be- 
came the subjects of strange psychological experi- 
ences, during which certain of the members would 
lose all personal consciousness, while ‘nfluences pur- 
porting to be the spirits of persons of different 
nations, and who had lived in the world in different 
ages, took possession of their bodies, and spoke 





through their vocal organs,” &c. This was four or 
five years previous to the Fox wonders. The fact 
that the outbreak of Hades into this world in these 
later days, first occurred among the Shaker societies, 
is significant, and to my mind is sufficient to account, 
ina great measure, for their spiritual decadence. 
Their attention in the past has evidently been turned 
toward death, and toward their own numbers who 
have passed into the world of the dead, rather than 
toward Christ and the resurrection; and it seems 
reasonable to assume that wherever this is the case, 
in individuals or in societies, the general movement 
must be toward decay and death. And in fact one 
is strangely impressed, when among the Shakers, by 
their seeming lack of life and vitality. The aroma 
of vigor and resurrection energy 1s painfully wanting. 
Ww. A. H. 


A LETTER, mailed at Chicago, and directed to 
“Mrs. Rhoda Strobridge, Wallingford Community,” 
has come into our hands. Having no knowledge of 
such a person, the letter will be retained a short time 
subject to the order of any person authorized to re- 
ceive it. Ifnot called for it will be returned to the 
Post-office. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneEIDA, June 4.—In the green-house stands 
OUR AQUARIUM. 

It is about three feet long, eighteen inches wide 
and onefoot deep. It contains, in addition to frag- 
ments of rock, pebbles and aquatic plants, four bull- 
heads, three gold-fish, two bass, two roach or sun- 
fish, five crabs, two tadpoles just on the eve of meta- 
morphosis, two clams who exhibit their powers of 
locomotion by taking continual journeys from one 
end of the aquarium to the other, and of whom, or 
of some other shell-tish the poet asks : 

“Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill? 

Did he push, when he was uncurled, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 

Thro’ his dim water-world ?” 

Then there are three Renate fusce, eight min- 
nows, and lastly, four water newts, in defense of 
whom, allow us one word. We quite frequently 
hear expresions of disgust for these harmless and 
really pretty little creatures; but to those who in- 
dulge in such prejudices, we would recommend the 
reading of “‘ The Ancient Mariner” whose bad luck 
came by shooting the Albatross, and who learned by 
terrible experience to love even 

“The slimy things that crawled with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.” ; 

There was once a frog among this happy family, 
but it was silly enough to leap out and try the world 
again. 

....A letter was received from a young lady, who 
writes confidentially over an assumed name, express- 
ing a wish to join the Community. She wishes to 
join us without the knowledge of her parents, under 
the guise of wofking for us. She apparently knows 
but little about the Community. Of course her ap- 
plication will be respectfully declined. 

....Our friend, R. Sparrow Ornithophilos, is very 
enthusiastic about the birds this season. Now that 
he has equipped himself with a pocket-telescope, we 
hear reports of sundry discoveries he has made.— 
Yesterday he was off to the hills, and brought home 
glowing accounts of having found the Hermit Thrush, 
the Wood Thrush, and the Scarlet Tanager. 

...-The tulip-beds on the lawn are making a fine 
display. Their brilliant colors, seen against the back- 
ground of green form a beavtiful contrast, and a de- 
light to the eye. Nor is color their only attraction, 
Many of them, especially the double ones, exhale a 
rich, fruity perfume. 

...-The dairy department began carrying milk to 
the cheese-factory last evening, and consequently 
butter-making will be discontinued for the season. 
Amount of butter made here since the first of Janu- 
ary, about 1435 lbs. During the month of May 779 
Ibs. were made. 

...-For the convenience of watering the flower- 
garden near the green-house, Mr. Nash has inserted 
a lead pipe with faucet in the pump-logs leading to 
the large reservoir. 





...-Several acres of sweet-corn have been en- 
gaged of our neighbors; and two or three of them 
have set out raspberry plantations the present spring 
as tributaries to our preserving establishment. 

...-In the bag-bees, the reading of “The Toilers 
of the Sea” has been finished, and the book now in 
hand is another of Hugo’s—“ The Hunch-back of 
Notre-Dame.” 


....A fine Ayrshire bull, nine months old, was 
bought yesterday of Messrs. Walcott and Campbell, 
of New York Mills. Price $150. 

....There are about fifteen acres of strawberries 
to be harvested in our neighborhood the present sea- 
son. 

...--The machinists have successfully introduced 
the casting of brass at the Foundry. 

....-A wagon shed 124 feet long is in course of 
construction, in the yard east of the horse-barn. 


....Mr. Thayer reports 1511 tomato plants set out. 
AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 


W. A. Hinds.—It is very desirable that we should 
attain the true medium in respect to dress. I do not 
wish to be governed by the caprice of fashion 
neither do I want to be so singular as to attract ob- 
servation. It isa good plan for us to agitate the sub- 
ject once in a while, and assert our independence of 
the spirit of the world. 


Mr. Hamilton.—I have a great repugnance to be- 
ing led by the spirit of fashion, it makes such fvols 
of its followers. It says at one time you must have 
your coat very long, reaching almost to your heels ; 
and then before you have had time to fairly wear out 
your clothes in that fashion, there comes a short turn- 
about, and you must have your coat just as short as 
it can be—bobbed off till it is but little more than a 
round-about. You must have the crown of your hat 
to-day as low as possible, and perhaps next week it 
must be a foot or more high. At one time you must 
have the brim very wide, and then soon after very 
narrow. It is ridiculous to be at the mercy of such 
fickle ideas. I go for good taste; but certainly there 
is no good taste in these extremes, and it is undigni- 
fied to be at their mercy. I would readily admit 
that there should be room for change in the way of 
improvement, and variety in style if you please. 
Architecture furnishes, perhaps, a good illustration. 
There has been a great change in the style of archi- 
lecture within the last twenty-five or thirty years, 
but I don’t think the change has been occasioned 
entirely by fashion. It has been mainly caused by gen- 
eral improvement in public taste. Fashion may have 
ruled sometimes, but what was not founded on good 
taste, or was not a genuine improvement, has soon 
fallen to the ground. This should be true of dress. 
But generally fashion in dress is started either by 
some person’s freak of fancy, or to cover a personal 
defect. Instead of being an improvement it is often 
the reverse. It has been reported in the newspapers, 
that a new fashion of dressing the hair is being in- 
troduced, which brings it all into a mass on the top 
of the head. The reason of it was that the Empress 
Eugenia found the parting of her hair was becoming 
rather too broad and conspicuous to suit her, and to 
avoid the evil she resorted to this new method of 
bringing the hair all on the top of the head; and 
straightway all the other fashionables follow her ex- 
ample. 

Mr. Hatch.—i think one of the advantages of As- 
sociation is, it gives us liberty to make our own fash- 
ions and to reject those that we dislike of other peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Pitt.—1 like the idea that science and improve- 
ment should govern in fashions. 

Mr. Hamilton.—We have started two styles that we 
may be sure are founded in good taste and on scien- 
tific principles, and these are the short dress and 
short hair for women. I think those two styles will 
prevail, whatever other fashions are introduced. 

Mr. Pitt.—I think the past ten years have brought 
out two or three decided improvements in the gen- 
eral style of clothes. For one thing, the large, easy 
sleeves of the men’s coats are a great improvement, 
and having adopted them I would not follow a fash- 
ion that would discard them, Also the capacious 
pantaloons now worn are a great improvement on 
the old tight styles of ten years ago. Anybody who 
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has worn both styles must greatly prefer the present 
fashion. 

Mr. Hamilton.—I think also that the prevailing ten- 
dency in respect to hats, snbstituting the soft hat for 
the unsightly stove-pipe to a great extent, is a pos- 
itive improvement. The stove-pipe hat is still con- 
sidered the stylish hat, but [ do not believe it will 
ever come to be the ruling mode for the masses again. 


SEED CORN. 
x. 

T is not saying too much when a man affirms 
that you can hardly call yourself a scholar unless 
you have read Shakspeare. His book is one of the 
things which every man reads; but no one talks 
much about him for this very reason. If you go into 
the shops or parlors and lard your speech with 
scraps from “ Hamlet,’ we shall have only one 
doubt respecting you; and that is whether you be a 
pedant or a novice. Yes; we know that you have 
studied Shakspeare, and that you have consequently 
made a great many additions to your fancy, to your 

humor, and to your judgment. 

All this we have said about Shakspeare and his 
readers, may, with some change in our terms, be ap- 
plied to the Bible and its students. If there is any 
book which needs to be saved from its friends, it is 
that which contains the Hebrew scriptures. Be- 
tween the bitterness of its enemies, and the cant of 
its admirers, the book has fallen so low in some 
places that a literary man cannot quote from it with- 
out feeling quite certain that he is damaging his 
work and lessening his chance of getting a hearing. 
Indeed, we know some people who have wrought 
earnestly to shape their inner lives according to the 
spirits of Paul and Moses ; and yet they themselves 
are not overjoyed by listening to folks who freight 
their talk with quotations from the Bible. 


When one sees the truth swamped in dullness, and 
hears the Bible quoted in the service of cant and 
poverty of intellect, he is ready to justify the man 
who wants to swear that there are some things 
which go deeper than all these things we call sa- 
cred truth: the rules of art, for instance, and com- 
mon sense, which is a kind of living truth that still 
dwells in some bosoms, and may be invited to dwell 
in others. Truth spoken out of season and out of 
place, and to men who are running, is no truth. 
Solomon understood all this when he declared that 
“ Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver.” 

After making some mental reservationg which 
need not be mentioned here, we will go on to say 
that it does not seem unreasonable to assert that the 
Bible is one of those powerful books that we can 
afford to keep out of sight. Its influence ought to 
to be implied in every case, and in every act, though 
we say nothing about it. If the spirit of it has 
reached the core of a man what need has he to fill 
his brain with its ancient imagery, and his mouth 
with quaint phraseology. 

Yes; we must take it for granted that you have 
studied the Bible: you need not therefore quote it in 
your speech. If you can show that you love us, 
that you do not cheat, and that you know your cap- 
tain when you see him, it will not take us long to 
perceive that you embody all the wisdom of the 
Bible. When you get to the Holy land, please write 
us some cheering letters; do not send extracts from 
the guide-book, for we have one of our own. 


xI. 

Certain tribes of Indians, we are told, once be- 
lieved that the bear brings forth its young in an 
amorphous condition, and that the cubs are after- 
wards raised to the standard of ursine beauty by 
their dam who fashions them with her tongue. 

I have thought that every man has more or less of 
these unshapely cubs. I myself have a pair of them; 
and at times they have seemed to require an infinite 
amount of painstaking on my part. The one is the 
universe, and the other is myself. This is all the 
more strange; ‘for I am neither the father of the 
world nor the son of myself. 

Nevertheless, it appears to be incumbent on me 
to bring them both into some order and fashion of 
loveliness. Geology and astronomy and botany may 





help me with the one; and then too, they may, 
greatly hinder me. But as to the other: I have 
learned that I cannot rely upon cluttering my brain 
with maxims for the government of my conduct. A 
man cannot conquer life unless he has something 
better than reason and will in his arsenal of 
weapons. Without doubt it is important that I 
should be able to see the wisdom and unity of all 
things; but it is far more important that 1 should be 
able to assimilate and be assimilated. Look at this 
apple and at these men: it is more needful for me to 
be able to digest the one and love the others, than it 
is to see with Solomon or Epictetus, sound as they 
are. 

The number of men who are perplexed by their 
cubs, is somewhat immense, I understand. In view 
of this fact, you may say it is time that we began to 
think of weaning some of these ugly sucklings, and 
of going abroad to feed ourselves. Let me have the 
heart which is at unity with God and all good things 
and I will not be over-anxious to become a finder of 
wise maxims, or a thinker who carries a plan of the 
universe in his head. Love, taken in its wider 
sense, and meaning that appetite which makes 
you an interested party, love and not hard thinking 
which keeps you remote from affairs and only makes 
you a cool spectator at best, love, I repeat, is the 
thing which must do the work for you. ?. Be 





TALKING WITH GOD. 


FTER Mr. Noyes’s talk the other evening, in 

which he said that he believed the primary 
use of the tongue was talking with God, I was im- 
pressed with its trath, and immediately began to 
look about me and think of putting it in practice. 
Unbelief suggested that I need not do it, that God 
would not talk with me, and that for me to think of 
addressing Godina familiar manner was presump- 
tion. I did not pay attention to the tempter in 
this, but commenced to speak to God in confidence as 
I would to a friend. The result was that I felt, 
more than ever before, his familiar presence and 
condescension. My first and most pleasant bus- 
iness now is to talk to my invisible father and 


friend. I find myself studying how I can best please 
him. At first I was afraid that I should say some- 


thing wrong or displeasing to him and that he 
would hide his face from me. But I now find that 
God has great patience, and that he does not wish 
to leave me since he has given me an abiding 
appetite for his fellowship and love. My heart burns 
with love toward those who have broken the bread 
of life to me and reproved me for my faults. When 
I go about I not only feel that God is near, but that 
a great company is in my heart, whether busy in the 
house or walking in the garden or fields. I love to 
go out alone that my communion with God and 
the beautiful things that he has made may be unin- 
terrupted. E. G. H. 
Oneida, May, 1866. 





A WORD FOR THE WALTZ, 


DEAR Mr. Eprror: On the wall of my room 
hangs a good photograph of the O. C. Orchestra, as 
it was in the early part of 1863. That was the year 
before the organization broke up; and though we 
had already lost several members, and numbered at 
the time but twenty performers, the skill of those 
had constantly increased, and the efficiency of the 
Orchestra was at its height. Ilove to look on the 
picture of those twenty, standing side by side, 
instruments in hand, all young men but three, and 
they the three chief men of the Community. Fancy 
throws a halo over the group, now so dispersed, 
and memory carries me back through pleasant paths 
to the many happy meetings of former days, brought 
again so vividly to mind by your late series of 
sketches in the CrrcuLAR. 

But I address this to you now, not so much with 
the hope of adding to your well-selected reminis- 
cences of the Community music, as from a desire to 
say a few words about the German Waltzes, which 
are so hardly used in your fourth article, published 
April 30th. Ihad hoped some more able pen than 
mine would speak for them, and attempt to induce a 
modification of your views there given, but as none 








does so, I can only beg the privilege of expressing 
my opinion, asking for it no more consideration than 
is due to the judgment of a humble lover of music. 
Let me quote from your paper, page 52 of the cur- 
rent volume of the CrrcuLaRr: 

“ Though undeniably beautiful in parts, this class 
of music appears to the best advantage when mar- 
ried to dancing, for which it was designed, and is 
not the material with which to build up an amateur 
orchestra. The German waltz consists o1dinarily of, 
first, an introduction in common-time, then ten 
strains of waltz music, which are repeated (making 
in all twenty strains), anda finale. The introduc- 
tion and finale are often impressive and beautiful; 
and so are individual strains of the waltz; but no 
performer, and but few listeners, can follow a con- 
tinuation of twenty strains of notes in the same time 
and movement, without a sense of monotony. The 
waltzes conduct you no where; there is between 
them no definite connection of musical idea, so that, 
while you may admire them in fragments, their gen- 
eral effect in an orchestra is to create expectation 
without result. The only relief which is afforded to 
this monotony isa change of key, otherwise the 
rythm proceeds with the same swinging teter from 
beginning to end. Now this is capital when exe- 
cuted with a partner on the dancing floor, or when 
reduced to the slow movement of a sentimental song; 
but continued for a length of time in a concert 
piece without these conditions, nothing can save it 
trom ataint of frivolity. To the second violins and 
alto parts, this kind of music comes near being an 
unmitigated bore, which is enough to condemn it 
for the purposes of an orchestra; for a piece to be 
well executed and prove magnetic to an audience 
should enlist the interest of all the players.” 

Now it is true that the Waltzes are well adapted 
for dancing, but if they were restricted to the ball- 
room, we should very rarely hear them played by a 
good, full Orchestra, which to my mind is quite es- 
sential for giving the music its finest effect, and is 
the next best thing to whirling to their measures in 
a brilliant room, with a fair partner. I remember 
once when passing through the ante-room adjoining 
the stage, the Orchestra were playing Strauss’ Waltz 
“ Das Leben ein Tanz.” I could not resist the temp- 
tation to stop a moment and listen to the bewitching 
notes. If I should say I scented the perfumes of the 
ball-room, you might accuse me of hyperbole, but I 
could almost truly affirm that 1 heard the swaying 
of the dancers. 

Your objection that the parts for some particular 
instruments are tedious is to be considered, but in 
point of variety the Waltz is not below other classes 
of music. An Overture has usually but two kinds 
of time, and the Waltz has the same, and if played 
in true waltz movement, it is fully as quickly exe- 
cuted. 

Without, however, wishing to claim for the Waltz 
so high a position as that of the Overture, still, when 
I listen to one of them, so far from having “ expec- 
tation without result,” and from being “ conducted 
nowhere,” the effect is quite the opposite. The in- 
troduction, however beautiful, excites the expecta- 
tions that the waltzes and finale satisfy. Indeed, 
if I were to mistrust them at all, it would be because 
they satisfy so entirely. Some Overtures seem to 
stir you up to great deeds, and you feel that with 
such music you could face the cannon’s mouth. 
Not so the Waltz. Its honeyed strains lure to con- 
tentment and enjoyment. “ Life is sweet,” they say, 
“taste and be happy.” 

Gungl’s “Dreams on the Ocean,” is perhaps as 
perfect a specimen of the Waltz as we have.— 
The andante introduction, beginning in 4-4 time, 
soon changing to 12-8, is extremely beautiful, and 
as its ripplings and crescendos fall on the ear, 
you can easily imagine yourself leaving harbor on a 
bright afternoon, with the water lapping and splash- 
ing against the vessel’s side. But even this, fine as 
it is, would disappoint me if it did not lead to the 
waltzes. Here you get what the introduction has 
been promising—delicious strains of melody, as 
sweet and pure as a calm summer evening on the 
Ocean itself, with the ship gently rocking to the 
motion of the waves, that glimmer under the 
shining stars. ARCUS. 

{Are not the “contentment and enjoyment,” 
“the summer eve” and “rocking waves” which our 
correspondent finds in waltz-music rather too luxu- 
rious for an entirely wholesome diet? A little of 
such dreaminess and sentimental languor will do, 
bnt a true man don’t like to be put to sleep by it, 
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The bugle and trumpet, the march and victory in 
even time, these are the notes in music that ring in 
his heart, and stir him to the highest joy, because 
they call to action. —Ep. Crr.] 


Gari HamiuTon has in the press of her publishers 
(Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston), a new volume 
bearing the titie of “Summer Rest.” Most of the ar- 
ticles in this volume are now for the first time print- 
ed, and it is said, will be found equal to any of the 
author’s most brilliant essays. 


SAVING POWER. 


} ARRIET N. AUSTIN, one of the physicians of 

“Our Home,” at Dansville, N. Y., in an ad- 
dress to the patients of the institution recently, took 
for her text the proposition that health is to be 
sought by the saving of power. This is the general 
principle under which, as details, all the specific points 
of hygienic treatment relating to dict, dress, exercise, 
&c., have place. Her idea is that most sick people 
are made sick by exhaustion, through the over-work- 
ing of the vital forces in some way, and that recov- 
ery requires the reverse process, or such a state of 
rest and economizing of vitality as will enable the 
system to recuperate. 

The correctness of the reasoning, so far as it goes, 
is clear. Here, for instance, is an illustration of the 
principle as applied to dress: 


“We talk to youa good deal about the unhealthful- 
ness of the styles of dress generally worn, and rec- 
ommend to ladies the American Costume as vastly 
superior to other styles. But wherein consists the 
advantage of this dress? Simply in the fact that by 
its use, a vast amount of power is held in reserve, 
which ctherwise would be uselessly and wick- 
edly thrown away. There can be no doubt that 
four times as much strength is used by women 
in carrying about long skirts, as in wearing the 
American Costume. The difference between wear- 
ing clothing about the chest and trunk of the body 
which affords ample room for the contraction and 
expansion of the muscles in respiration, and wear- 
ing a dress which greatly interferes with these pro- 
cesses, is, that in the latter case, though the func- 
tions of life may be carried on,: it is at such an ex- 
penditure of strength, such taxation of the vital for- 
ces, that life is exhausted with great rapidity, and 
the person necessarily dies in a comparatively short 
time. 


And again, as a rational mode of economizing 
power, it is necessary that the person should be 
evenly and warmly clad: 


“ One of the great physiological sins of women, is, 
that they cover the extremities of the body so poor- 
ly that the circulation has to be maintained at an 
immense waste of life. Ifthe body is well clad over 
the whole surface, the limbs being dressed as warm- 
ly as the other parts, the external circulation is kept 
up with comparative ease, the blood passing through 
the capillary vessels readily ; but when any part of 
the surface is inadequately covered, the blood has to 
be forced along at a disadvantage, and there is an 
unnecessary strain upon the vital energies. Neither 
men nor women, as a general thing, have any con- 
ception of the ill-health which accrues to women 
from lack of sufficient clothing. Thousands ana 
thousands of women go through life without ever 
being comfortably warm in the winter time.” 


But the burdens which load down the life, and the 
friction which wears it away, do not all come from 
the mismanagement of the body. That the state of 
the mind has much to do with the expenditure or 
the economizing of life-force, is pointed out in the 
following paragraph : 


“Whenever you are urged by the physicians who 
have charge of you to cherish certain states of mind, 
when they tell you to be hopeful, cheerful, coura- 
geous, brave, patient, trusting, and that you should 
put away the spirit of distrust, anxiety, care, fear, 
restlessness, impatience, it is that you may conserve 
and use to the best advantage your bodily powers. We 
have really nothing to do from simply professional re- 
lations, as your physicians merely, with your spirit- 
ual and mental conditions or states, any further than 
these affect the improvement of your health. But 
we have found that every thing which affects the 
mind does touch the body. It is not at all impossi- 
ble for persons, who, in every external relation, just 
so far as they can, conform to the laws of life and 
health, and are very careful to observe all the regu- 
lations which we make for them, to neutralize every 
good effect which might recult from such course by 
cultivating or entertaining unfavorable states of 
mind. Indeed this does occur many times, in spite 





of all we can do. Sometimes we fail to impress 
persons with the necessity of struggling against their 
morbid mental conditions. They choose to be un- 
happy, to look upon the dark side of every thing, to 
be fault-finding and selfish. Do what we may to 
such persons, in regulating their external lives, we 
can never cure them. Sometimes, though persons 
may be ever so desirous to do the best things for 
themselves in every respect, they are so related to 
others that it is impossible for them to be easy and 
at rest in their minds. But almost all can improve 
in this direction. Occasionally we find a sick per- 
son who shows no morbid condition of mind, or of 
spiritual tendencies; but generally bodily sickness is 
accompanied with undue anxiety or fretfulness or un- 
satisfaction or unrest in some form; and as arule it is 
the case that as the mind improves the body im- 
proves. You will see from this view why it is that 
religious persons are more fortunately related to the 
effort to get well, than those who are irreligious. 
True religion gives rest to the soul, and a lack of re- 
ligion is~accompanied by unrest. Persons have 
sometimes felt that we were out of our sphere in our 
preachings to our patients; but that is simply be- 
cause they do not understand what belongs to the 
physician. Just so far as the physician can inspire 
trust in God in the mind of his patient, does he 
apply the highest and most powerful means for his 
bodily restoration.” 

It is in reference to the all-important point of 
mental and spiritual conditions alluded to in the 
last paragraph, that Communism seems to us to be 
the great power-saver, and so the conserver of 
health. Itteaches first, salvation from sin, by which 
peace is made with the conscience and with God. 
Next it reconciles men and women, and makes peace 
in society. So long as men are selfish and isolated, 
so long as their interests are felt to be antagonistic, 
there must be a constant drain of power going on 
through the cares, the anxieties and unhappiness 
that belong to this condition. Attention given to 
the other rules of health is but watching the spigot, 
and avails but little to economize, while social dis- 
cord is wasting at the bung-hole. Of what use is it 
for Mr. Brown to go to the water-cure and sit ina 
two hours bath daily for the benefit of his health, 
while he is all the time worrying about Mrs. Brown 
at home, and wondering whether she conducts her- 
self properly in his absence. Of what benefit is it 
to Smith to swing the dumb-bells till all his joints 
crack, while he is all the time thinking of the gold- 
market, and dreading the day when his notes are to 
fall due? And how is Mrs. Jones to get her health, 
either at home or abroad, while her four or five little 
children, left in the care of heedless servants, are 
constantly appealing to her motherly solicitude ? 
Miss Austin tells us that patients in this condition 
cannot be cured. Well, Communism shows how all 
these burdens are unnecessary and can be laid aside. 
They are simply the result of isolated exposure— 
of standing alone. Every combination which you 
can make with a neighbor doubles your power, and 
by diminishing your exposure, lessens your care. 
Wife, property and children, are safe with him if his 
interest and yours are one. This is the science of 
Christ’s gospel, a science as simple as it is beautiful 
and true. It tegehes us to be happy—not barely con- 
tent, but positively, glowingly happy—as children, 
and without a care. It does this not only by saving 
power, but by constantly increasing it. It puts us 
in communication with a resevoir of life and love 
that has been accumulating from eternity, and as 
the Methodists say, is ‘‘ without bottom or shore.” 


Jerrerson’s IpzEA or Mepicine.—Jefferson 
had no confidence in Materia Medica. While a 
resident in Paris, his daughter was seized with 
typhus fever, and an eminent physician was sent 
for. He came, examined the patient, gave di- 
rections about nursing, and departed without 
giving or leaving any medicine. The same course 
was pursued on the second and third days, when 
Mr. Jefferson said : 

“ Doctor, you don’t appear to be doing any 
thing for my daughter. What is the reason?” 

“The reason is | want her to get well. I had 
supposed you knew what my system of practice 
was,” 

“No; what is it?” 

‘To have the most careful nursing, leave the. 
disease to wear itself out, and let nature do the 
rest, but I give no medicine.” 





The result was, the daughter recovered with 
an uninjured constitution, and for thirty years 
after Jefferson followed the system of the French 
physician. —Herald of Health. 


We do not share fully in the apprehensions of a 
great European war that are expressed by some, but 
since there is an angry altercation, with a showing 
of weapons, going on between several parties on the 
other side of the water, it is well to know just what 
the difficulty is about. We therefore are personally 
obliged to the conductors of the Nation for the fol- 
lowing article giving a clear statement of the mat- 
ters in dispute, an expression in which many other 
readers will concur: 

From The Nation. 


WHAT THE EUROPEAN WAR IS 
ABOUT. 


We may expect to hear now by every mail 
that nearly a million of men are engaged in 
hostilities in Germany and Italy, and that the 
whole of the Europeau continent is shaken by 
the shock. There has not been since 1815 
promise half so strong of a general war. It 
was not difficult, after all, to “localize,” as it is 
called, the Belgian-Dutch war, or the Austriaa- 
Hungarian war, or the Russian-Turkish war, or 
the French-Austrian-Italian war. These were 
all avowedly waged about interests essentially 
local, or else were so far removed from the 
great centers of European affairs that any of 
the great powers which chose to stand aloof 
could do so without difficulty. But this war 
which is on the point of breaking out will rage 
in the very heart of European civilization, and, 
though nominally for the possession of a strip 
of territory, is in reality waged to shape the fu- 
ture of one of the great races of the world, and 
to decide whether one of the oldest and proud- 
est of European empires shall or shall not van- 
ish from the map. 

And yet nine out of every ten of our readers 
have probably no idea at all, or a very vague one, 
of what it is all about. There is a confused no- 
tion in the public mind that Schleswig-Holstein 
ts somehow or other at the bottom of it, but 
how it got to the bottom of it, or why it re- 
mains there, very few indeed know, Most peo- 
ple have been deterred from following the 
Schleswig-Holstein controversy at all, owing to 
the general and not unnatural belief that it was 
incomprehensible. The efforts of most Euro- 
pean jotrnals to throw light on the matter have 
made it as clear as mud. Punch published a 
year or two ago an amusing burlesque on the 
subject, which was probably of as much value to 
most readers as the most serious of the pre- 
vious attempts at explanation. 


We do not propose to follow the dispute 
through all its ramifications. An “ exhaustive” 
treatise upon it would fill several volumes. 
But the gist of it is this: The Duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein are subject to the Salic law 
which prohibits a woman from reigning. In 
1460 they were inherited by the king of Den- 
mark, and they remained in the hands of his 
descendants until the time of Frederic VII, 
who died in 1863; with him the direct male 
line terminated, and the duchies legally reverted 
to the young Duke of Augustenburg. In view 
of this contingency, however, a conference of 
the great powers was held in London, in 1852, 
at which it was resolved for various considera- 
tions affecting the peace of Europe, but perhaps 
from deference to Russia as much as any other, 
that the duchies should remain annexed to the 
Danish Crown and should not pass in the legal 
order of succession. 

When the King died in 1863, however, it was 
found that the popwlar party of Germany were 
by no means disposed to acquiesce in the ar- 
rangements of the diplomatists.. Holstein is 
German, and has always been a member of the 
German Confederation, though governed by a 
Danish prince, and there was a general outcry 
against its annexation to Denmark. The clam- 


or grew louder every day, and at last found for- 
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mal expression through the Diet, which ordered 
the King of Denmark to take himself out of 
Holstein. On his refusal, “federal execution” 
was ordered—that is, the troops of the Confed- 
eration were ordered to turn him ovt, and put 
the Duke of Augustenburg in possession. 

Up to this point Prussia and Austria had 
stood aloof. The movement against Denmark 
being an essentially popular one, they would 
have nothing to say to it; but as soon as the 
troops began to move, they announced that if 
there was to be any fighting done, they would 
do it themselves, and would not allow the 
smaller states to interfere. By this time Den- 
mark had yielded Holstein to the federal army ; 
but Prussia now came in, and demanded Schles- 
wig also, and sent the federal army about its 
business. Austria then sent troops to the scene 
of action also. Denmark prepared for resis- 
tance, Lord Russell swore by the nine gods that 
Denmark should not be harmed; but the Prus- 
sians kept marching. Diippel was taken in due 
course, and then a conference was hastily called 
in London, in May 1864; but Prussia refused 
to suspend operations during its sittings. After 
a fortnight’s wrangling it accomplished nothing, 
and it had hardly broken up when Alsen was 
taken, the war was over, and Denmark was pros- 
trate at the. feet of the invader. A treaty was 
made at Vienna in October of the same year, by 
which Denmark ceded Schleswig, Holstein and 
Lauenburg to Prussia and Austria jointly, but 
Prussia bought out Austria’s interest in Lauen- 
burg for 2,000,000 thalers. 


So far all had worked harmoniously enough. 
But the trouble was now to begin, as the spoil 
had to be divided. The two powers found them- 
selves in the duchies what the German lawyers 
call condomini—joint rulers and proprietors. 
Each of them sent down a civil commissioner 
and a military commissioner, and these four 
officers speedily began to quarrel. The Austri- 
an commissioner coquetted with the Duke of 
Augustenburg, and encouraged demonstrations 
of attachment to him on the part of the inhabit- 
ants; the Prussian commissioner forbade these 
demonstrations, and the bickering became so 
serious that an effort was made to terminate it 
diplomatically. The convention of Gastein was 
accordingly made in 1865, by which it was ar- 
ranged that Prussia should hold Schleswig, the 
harbor of Kiel, and the federal fort of Rends- 
burg, and Austria Holstein. This was, however, 
simply a provisional arrangement ; nothing was 
determined as to the ultimate disposition of the 
conquered territory. 

In February of the present year, Bismark— 
who makes no secret of his belief that Austria 
has no business in Germany, that she is not a 
German power, that her proper capital is Pesth, 
and her proper mission the civilization of the 
barbarous countries of Eastern Europe—impu- 
dently and brusquely gave her notice that he 
wished her to evacuate Holstein. She was nat- 
urally somewhat taken aback by, this arrogant 
demand, and declined compliance. About this 
time some disturbances broke out among the 
Jews in Bohemia. Austria moved troops up to 
restore order, and Bismark at once cried out 
that she wasarming. She denied it ; he insisted 
she was, and he at once began to put the Prus- 
sian army on a war footing and sent agents into 
Italy to stir up the Italians, and, it is strongly 
suspected, entered into a secret convention with 
Victor Emanuel. On perceiving the movement 
in Italy, Austria began to strengthen her forces 
in Venetia. Bismark affected to regard this as 
another threat and pushed on his preparations 
with greater vigor than ever, but offered to let 
the Austrian corps in Holstein retire unmoles- 
ted. The “notes” which have been since inter- 
changed are mere formalities. Prussia is clearly 
determined on trying conclusions with Austria, 
and the manner in which the quarrel has been be- 
gun and carried on leaves no room for an honor- 
able exit to either party, nor does it seem that 
anything except Bismark’s or the King’s death 
could now avert an appeal to arms. The confi- 
dent manner in which the Italians are moving 





to the attack leaves very little doubt that the 
whole programme is already made out. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict with 
confidence the course events will take. But it 
is reasonable to expect that Austria will be driv- 
en from Venice and out of the duchies; that, at 
a later stage of the conflict, France will inter- 
vene and claim the left bank of the Rhine, per- 
mitting Prussia to compensate herself by the 
absorption of the smaller German states, and 
offering Austria the Danubian principalities to 
make up for her losses in Western and Southern 
Europe. This would make the latter less of a 
German and more of aSlavonie and Rouman 
power than ever, and would virtually convert 
Prussia into a German empire. But Russia 
may prove a disturbing element in this calcula- 
tion, and, unless her domestic troubles are seri- 
ous enough to tie her hands, would probably lay 
a strong hand on the principalities. 


LETTER GLIMPSES. 


From our letter-files we give below a few speci- 
mens, showing our readers the manner in which 
strangers in different parts of the country talk about 
Communism and the CrrcvuLar when approaching 
them for the first time: 


“T have but little knowledge of your society, but I 
am a radical believer in a change in the social hab- 
its of our enlightened people, therefore send, if you 
please, the CrrcuLaR to me, that I may learn of 
your ways, doings, aspirations, &c. —.” 

“Desirous of fuller information respecting your 
Community, I shall be pleased to receive your paper 
in accordance with vour advertised notice. 


” 





“ Please send a copy of your paper to , in 
this place, and oblige one interested in your society. 
»” 


“ 


“T am in favor of true Christian Socialism; and if 
your paper is calculated for that object, I shall be 
pleased to receive a copy in accordance with your 
terms. Ee 


“ Being an advocate of Christian Socialism, and 
there being no publication devoted to that idea here, 
I desire to introduce the CrrcuLtar. Please send me 
one on receipt of this, and it will be for your interest 
as well asthat of the cause. —.” 


“Light wanted. Please address the CrrcuLaR to 
your friend —.” 

“T have seen a copy of your paper and think it is 
just the thingI want. Please send the back numbers 
and continue to send till the volume is out. os 


“For some weeks past I have been a reader of 
your paper loaned me by a friend, and I have become 
very much interested in it. If you will favor me 
with a copy for the next year I shall be much 
pleased. I think my leisure moments can not be 
spent more pleasantly than in reading the CrrcuLar. 

“ ” 

“ Having seen a copy of the Crrcunar I am much 
pleased with its teachings. You will confer a great 
favor by sending a copy to my address for one year. 

“ » 

“ Please send me a few copies of your paper. I 
have for a long time been anxious to get information 
concerning your society, views of life, &c., but did 
not know where to obtain it, until I saw your adver- 
tisement in the New York Weekly Tribune, of the 9th 
inst. Please send to my adress as above. Seg 

“T recently chanced to sec a copy of the CrrcuLAR, 
and cannot express how much I was pleased with its 
outside appearance and general aspect. But when 
I had searched further I was astonished to find the 
amount and value of the reading matter it con- 
tained. Since you have so generously offered it gra- 
tuitously to all, you would oblige me very much by 
sending it for one year to yours, &c., ” 


“Please send me the CrrcuLar, with the back 
numbers of the present volume. Codperation is be- 
ginning to interest workers to a greater extent than 
ever before 1 think. “i 

“The CrrcuLAR comes regularly, and like some 
good friend, cheers many a weary hour. I do not 
want to do without it. God speed the time when 





the whole world will be formed into Communities, 
when fraternal love, like an atmosphere, will envelop 
us all, when beauty, harmony, heaven, will reign in 
every heart. —.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. K., N. ¥.—We could hardly give place to your 
criticism of the paragraph in “ Seed Corn” without 
being at the trouble of going over the ground so 
often fought over by Christians and infidels, and 
that would only serve to bring us to the somewhat 
obvious conclusion that our respective beliefs are not 
wholly assignable to a lack of evidence, nor to the 
abundance of it, but that they are largely intuitive, 
springing from opposite sources, and therefore quite 
irreconcilable. It isnot to be supposed that you 
intended to exemplify the “ vigilance” spoken of by 
“T B.” You are probably right in saying that the 
pagan hordes have looked to other men than Christ ; 
but wrong in intimating that the Jews did not look 
forward to Him. If that people has any historic 
importance it is owing to the fact that its literature 
and leaders did look forward to Christ. That he did 
not quite meet their expectations, is nothing against 
him; in our estimation ’tis something in his favor. 
The Christian nations that have looked back to 
Christ, may not be the world in the strictest sense ; 
yet in another sense they are the world, for they 
have led it and are shaping and controlling its desti- 
nies, to a greater or less degree. T. B, 


D. EF. 8., Va.--We are not prepared or disposed to 
go into an extended argument against the doctrine 
of the annihilation of the wicked. We are told by a 
friend who has witnessed its influence that its effects 
are bad upon those who embraceit. It seems to us 
to be a subtle form of Universalism. We are willing 
to exchange with the paper you menti6n. 


J. G. W., lowa.—I have had vague rumors of your 
society for some time, but can get no knowledge of it 
definitely. On yesterday, I picked up a Boston In- 
vestigator, and happened to see the piece in it which 
I send inclosed. From all that I can find out in re- 
gard to the belief of your society or Community, 
you agree exactly with the construction which I 
have for some time put upon the Bible and Testa- 
ment, but thought until lately it was original with 
me. Would you be kind enough to send me your 
confession of faith or something by which I could 
gain the knowledge required ? Could an artist make 
a good living in your Community, or do you wish 
others to come to your place and join your Com- 
munity? Please answer soon, and oblige, 

Yours truly, &.” 

We want those who understand and like the Com- 
munity to begin to codperate with it where they are, 
as ameans of acquaintance and a step toward further 
unity. The O. C. Purchasing Agency offers a chance 
by which the friends every where can begin a busi- 
ness connection with the Community immediately, 
and we think this is the natural preliminary to any 
nearer external connection. 

E. F. B., Minn.—“ Some months since I mailed to 
you fifty or seventy-five cents (I forget which) for a 
copy of Bible Communism. I noticed shortly after- 
ward a statement in the CrrcuLaR that the edition 
was exhausted, but that you were getting out some- 
thing to supply its place, and would forward as soon 
as ready a copy to those in want of the former work. 
I have not yet received anything of the sort.” 

We have a list of several others who have sent pay 
for Bible Communism; and we have retained the 
money in expectation of being able to send them 
the desired book. But as we cannot tell how soon 
the new edition will be issued, we give this notice 
that those who wish not to wait for the book may 
notify us, and their money will be returned to 
them. 

“ EZ. B. B., Mass.—The CrrcvLaR comes to me 
loaded with good and valuable reading. I wish it 
a great deal of success ; and I hope God will prosper 
your Communities as long as time lasts. In treatin 
the sick do you resort to drug-treatinent or not? 
would like to know, for I am a vegetarian and health 
reformer, also a dress reformer.” 

Faith, love and criticism are the main things used 
in the Community for the treatment of the sick. 


“ Box 15,’ Mass.—“ 1 do not much believe in your 
doctrines, but if you have a mind to send me your 
paper, I will read it.” 

We do not think you are a hypocrite; therefore 
we send it. 
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ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 

Once when conversing with Hon. J. A. Briggs, the 
President said as follows: ‘“ Why Briggs, I be- 
lieve there is even a system of female brokerage in 
offices here in Washington, for I am constantly beset 
by women of all sorts, high and low, pretty and ugly, 
modest and the other sort. Here, yesterday, a very 
handsome woman called; she wouid not take a de- 
nial, was admitted and went straight to work solicit- 
ing a certain office for somebedy supposed to be 
her husband. She plead her cause dextrously, elo- 
quently, and at times was almost successful by her 
importunate entreaties! By degrees she came closer 
and closer to me,as I sat in my chair, until really 
her face came so near my own that I thought she 
wanted me to kiss her. Then my indignation came 
to my relief, and, drawing myself back and straight- 
ening myself up, I gave her the proper sort of a look 
and said: ‘ Mrs. , you are very pretty, and 
’tis very tempting; Bur I won't.’ 

—Cincinnati Commercial. 





Curtosity.—A traveller going from Erie to 
Pittsburg, fell in with a Yankee, each being 
mounted on a horse. The first was rather in- 
clined to taciturnity, and bore with great pa- 
tience the questions with which the New Eng- 
lander bored hii from time totime. Finally, 
upon the Yankee noticing that he had lost an arm 
and inquiring the reason, he replied, “I will tell 
you, my friend, if you will promise on your hon 
or to ask no more questions.” The promise 
was made. “ Well,” said the stranger, “ it was 
bit off.” The Yankee rode on in silence for sev- 
eral miles, but in an agony of curiosity. At last 
in a transport of despair he exclaimed, “1 vow 
to gracious, I would give ashilling to know what 
bit it off.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Tue Fenians of the Roberts and Sweeney party 
have attempted to carry out their plan for invading 
Canada. Some fifteen hundred or more of them 
succeeded in crossing from Buffalo to Canada on the 
night of Thursday, May 31, and on Friday morning 
June 1, they took possession of Fort Erie in Canada, 
opposite Black Rock. Proceeding further on they 
had a fight with a body of Canadian volunteers near 
Ridgeway, in which the Fenians at first got the ad- 
vantage; but hearing of the approach of a large 
body of British regulars well supplied with artillery, 
they thought it best to make good their retreat ; and 
early on Sunday morning they attempted to recross 
the Niagara to Buffalo. They were intercepted, 
however, by the United States revenue cutter Michi- 
gan, and a large number of them, including their 
leader, O’Neill, and his principal officers, were cap- 
tured. This was done by orders from the United 
States Government, for an infraction of the neutrality 
laws. President Johnson has issued a proclamation 
to the civil and military authorities, to prevent and 
defeat further attempts to invade Canada. The 
Federal authorities have also arrested Roberts, 
the President of the Fenians (or of that part of them 
who engaged in this invasion), and Gen. Sweeney 
their military leader. It is reported that large num- 
bers of Fenians have been gathering in the northern 
parts of New York and Vermont, and that from the 
latter State a body of them 1500 or 2000 strong has 
crossed into Canada. The Canadian Government, 
however, are rapidly massing troops along the bor- 
der to meet the emergency ; and with the vigilance 
of the U. S. authorities in intercepting the move- 
ments of Fenians into Canada, it is likely that their 
hostile expedition will speedily come to an end. 

THE music season in the Central Park commenced 
June 2d. A very superior band will perform every 
Saturday afternoon during the summer. 

Tue first 100 miles of the Union Pacific Railroad 
have been completed. 

Tue Health Commissioners of New York have 
taken possession of a portion of Staten Island, for 
the purpose of erecting suitable quarantine buildings. 
Great opposition to this movement is felt by the 
Staten Islanders. 


A VERY satisfactory trial of peat as fuel for a loco- 





motive was made on the New Haven, Hartford and 
Springfield road last Saturday. 

THE eighth edition of “ Zece Homo” is announced 
in England. Public curiosity is still active to dis 
cover the unknown author. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLar wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
constant repetition, we give up a part of a page toa 
standing account of the Community and its affairs, 
for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAr; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting ofa 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery ; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the gredtest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly a similar proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House- 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, of 
whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 








TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch- 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. O. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





IRON BAC-FRAMES, 
For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented machine for cutting green corn from the 
cob—useful for Preservers, Boarding-house keepers and private 
families, one person doing with it the work of six. Manufac- 
tured by the Oneida Community, to whom orders or letters of 
inquiry should be addressed. 








PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea - 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community ¢ 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Communily, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PATENT RICHT FOR SALE. 

The Community offer for sale upon reasonable terms their 
interest, covering the State of New York, in the patent obtained 
by Peter Wixcell, Nov. 29, 1864, on Improvep Bot SHears, de- 
signed for cutting the ends of bolts and rivets. The Shears are 
appreciated, wherever known and used, as a valuable labor- 
saving invention. The Community are not prepared at present 
to manufacture them, and hence offer their interest for sale. 
For further information address, D. W. Kelly, Oneida Commun- 
ity, Oneida, N. Y. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. 

The following stereoscopic views can also be furnished—price 
40 cents each: Buildings and Grounds; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group (men); Trout- 
Pond, Grotto and Group (young men); Flower-Garden and Ar- 
bor; Children and Play-Ground; Bag-Bee in the Hall; South 
view from the Tower. 

Small pictures of carte de visite size, may be obtained at 25 
cents each, of The Buildings and Grounds ; Summer-House and 
Short-Dress Group; Butternut Tree and Group.of Men; Bag-Bee 
in the Hall; South view from the Tower. 

Any of the above’pictures will be sent, post paid, at the prices 
named. Address, 

* Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS, 
Tue Berean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 








of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 


pamphlet of 48 pages ; by. J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Tue Onewa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 


Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 


The above works are for sale at this office. 





THE CIRCULAR, 
A weekly journal of Communism and General Intelligence 
Published at Wallingford Conn., by 0. C. Wallingford Branch. 
Terms free, or $1.00 per year. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circciar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound. 
For sale at this Office. 








